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Any discussion of the teaching of journalism that is not based 
on a consideration of the part that the newspaper plays in demo- 
cratic society will be futile, because it neglects the fundamental 
purpose in all training for the profession of journalism. 

“The food of opinion is the news of the day,” as President 
Wilson has happily said. The opinions of nine-tenths of the people 
in this country on current political, social, and economic questions 
are based on the news that they read in the daily press. It is the 
news rather than editorials that is shaping public opinion in this 
country today. It is the news that decides how the average 
American will vote. It is the news that, as far as the average voter 
has a voice in the matter, will determine the policy of this nation 
with reference to the League of Nations. A nation-wide refer- 
endum on the question of entering such a league has been seriously 
proposed in both houses of Congress. Practically the only knowl- 
edge that the average American citizen has on this problem is 
what he has gleaned from reports of the speeches and discussions 
at Paris and Washington, as these have been reported in the 
newspapers. 

Who are the reporters and correspondents that are furnishing 
us, day by day, the food for our opinions? Are they men and 
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women well grounded in the fundamental principles of government 
and politics, of economics, and of history? Or are they writers 
who have only an elementary education in these fields, obtained 
from a high-school course, supplemented by such empiric knowl- 
edge as they have derived from some years of practical newspaper 
experience ? 

It is not too much to say that the future of this nation is being 
determined in a considerable degree by the day’s news as it is 
gathered and written by our reporters and correspondents. Should 
we not as patriotic American citizens consider with the greatest 
care what the training shall be of these purveyors of the food of 
our opinions ? 

The character of that training is the subject of this paper. It 
is a problem very different from that of the preparation necessary 
for the writers of our advertisements or of our business letters, 
even though advertising, commercial correspondence, and jour- 
nalistic writing are occasionally grouped together as “practical 
English.’”’ Our votes on men and measures are not influenced by 
the way a breakfast-food advertisement is written or by the manner 
in which an effective collection letter is phrased. Melville E. 
Stone, general manager of the Associated Press and founder of the 
Chicago Daily News, says: 

To be a good reporter requires a great education. There is nothing more 
pitiable than the attempt of an ignoramus to write an abstract of an intel- 
ligent speech or to interpret an intelligent man’s ideas in an interview. It is 
equally lamentable to observe a half-baked youngster struggling to report any 
event involving knowledge of a national or an international question. An 
intelligent reporter is far more valuable than an intelligent editor. It will 
be a great day for American journalism when this fact is generally recognized, 
when a public man will have some assurance that his words and acts will be 
fairly and intelligently presented. 

What are we doing, we high-school teachers of English and we 
university teachers of journalism—and what are we going to do— 
toward training boys and girls, young men and women, to be 
intelligent reporters, capable purveyors of the food of opinion for 
nearly a hundred million American citizens ? 

First, realizing the fact that journalism is one of the great 
professions for which we may prepare our students, we must impress 
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upon them the professional ideal. We should show them that 
journalism ought to be on as high a plane, particularly in the 
matter of preparatory training, as are the professions of law and 
medicine. We must convince them that to be able to write an 
acceptable news story is not enough to entitle them to be full- 
fledged newspaper men and women. We should make them see 
that they need a comprehensive knowledge of the principles of 
economics, political science, history, philosophy, and literature, 
before they can interpret intelligently the events and utterances 
that they will be called on, day by day, to report. Professional 
training of the right kind does not stop with instruction and 
practice in the mere technique of journalistic writing. Such 
technique might conceivably be taught in well-equipped high 
schools. But what secondary schools cannot give, partly because 
their pupils are not mature enough, is the broad knowledge, the 
deep insight, the comprehensive grasp of ideas, that are funda- 
mental for the professional journalist. 

We cannot afford to let high-school boys and girls harbor the 
mistaken notion that, because they have developed a certain 
facility in writing for the school paper, they are ready, on leaving 
school, to enter the profession of journalism. But is not that just 
what we are doing, consciously or unconsciously, when we call our 
high-school work in journalistic writing a “course in journalism,” 
or when we apply the term “vocational”’ to such a course? Would 
it not be quite as logical to call our instruction in physiology and 
first aid ““courses in medicine,” or our work in civics and elementary 
law ‘“‘course in law’’? Or to list physiology, first aid, and civics 
as “vocational’’ studies ? 

It is obviously no more the function of secondary schools to 
train pupils for the profession of journalism than to prepare them 
for the professions of law and medicine. To call any study in the 
high-school curriculum a “course in journalism”’ or to list such a 
course as ‘“‘vocational’’ certainly gives the pupils and the public 
the impression that we are undertaking to turn out newspaper 
men and women. 

As leaders of educational thought, we need to impress upon our 
students both in high school and college the fact that professional 
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training of university grade is as necessary for the profession 
of journalism as it is for other professions. By emphasizing this 
fact constantly we are performing, not merely a duty as educators, 
but a profoundly patriotic duty as citizens interested in the 
development of sound public opinion through the medium of the 
press. 

But what can we high-school teachers do as our part of this 
professional training for journalism? First, we may develop in 
our students habits of observation, thought, and expression that 
will be invaluable for them both in their professional training and 
in their careers as journalists. Secondly, we may use various types 
of journalistic writing and our school publications, not only to 
bring out in students whatever talent for journalism they may 
possess, but also to encourage them to take up journalism as a 
profession. 

Accuracy in observing and in recording facts is a prime requisite 
for the good newspaper reporter. The habit of seeing, hearing, 
remembering, and jotting down accurately is one that needs to be 
insisted on constantly from the time that pupils begin to write. 
Demosthenes said that the three requisites for effective oratory 
were, first, action; second, action; and third, action; so it may 
truly be said of journalism that the three essentials are accuracy, 
accuracy, accuracy. On the walls of the journalism lecture-room 
and the journalism laboratory at the University of Wisconsin is 
painted in large black letters the motto, ‘Accuracy Always.” 
Newspapers have established bureaus of accuracy and fair play 
and are devising various methods of checking up names, addresses, 
figures, and other facts in the news stories of their reporters and 
correspondents in order to reduce the number of errors to a 
minimum and to get rid of careless, inaccurate workers. 

We may teach students to observe accurately, not only in the 
science laboratory and in the classroom, but at the football game 
and the manual-arts exhibition. We may train them to hear and 
remember accurately what is said by speakers at our morning 
exercises and by persons whom they interview. The school paper 
may be effectively used as an additional incentive to accuracy in 
reporting, for when students realize that their errors will stand out 
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in print, where all their schoolmates will see the mistakes, they are 
likely to exercise great care in their writing. 

To train pupils to think logically is fundamental to all teaching 
of composition, since clearness in writing is absolutely dependent 
on clearness in thinking. Loose, illogical thinking is the bane of 
our hurried, superficial life, as it is reflected in many of our carelessly 
edited newspapers. The temptation to dash off anything that 
seems to mean something is constant when we are rushing out 
edition after edition at intervals of an hour. No one is more 
inclined than the novice to yield to this temptation. To insist, 
day in and day out, that our boys and girls know exactly what 
they want to say before they write is the only way to combat this 
tendency not only of our press but of almost every activity of 
American life. 

It may seem a homeopathic remedy to prescribe newspaper 
reading as a cure for loose thinking, but I believe that to set aside 
a few minutes every day in the school program for the discussion 
of the news is one of the best means of leading students to think 
intelligently about what they read and study. They should be 
encouraged to interpret the significance of a piece of news by 
discussing its causes, its probable results, and its relation to current 
movements. Every effort must be made to connect the news with 
what they are learning in courses in history, civics, literature, 
and science, so that they may be led to see current events in proper 
perspective against the background of their general knowledge. 

Boys and girls need to be taught how to read a newspaper to 
the best advantage. Unless they learn to discriminate between the 
mere episodes, such as accidents, fires, crimes, and athletic contests, 
and significant events that are making history, they may go through 
life, as many people do, enjoying the chewing-gum of the news 
while the flavor lasts, and scarcely realizing that they have been 
neglecting the food of thought. 

Every person who would write for the press must learn to 
express his ideas so that literally he who runs may read. That 
rapid reader, the average American, takes his newspapers “on the 
run.” Statistics compiled in Chicago show that the average 
business man spends not over twenty minutes in reading his 
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newspaper. To write acceptably for such rapid readers means 
that the grammatical structure of every sentence must be evident 
at a glance and that the meaning must be absolutely clear at first 
reading. Ability to write quickly firm, coherent sentences with the 
important ideas effectively massed at the beginning, where they 
will catch the eye of the casual reader, can be acquired only by 
constant practice in high school and college. 

In order to express their ideas clearly, students need to be 
trained to use concrete, specific words instead of vague, general, 
“woolly”? ones. They can be shown that, as Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch has well said in his book On the Art of Writing: 


To write jargon is to be perpetually shuffling around in the fog and cotton- 
wool of abstract terms. So long as you prefer abstract words which express 
other men’s summarized concepts of things, to concrete ones which lie as near as 
can be reached to things themselves and are the first-hand material for your 
thoughts, you will remain, at the best, writers at second-hand. If your 
language be jargon, your intellect, if not your whole character, will almost 
certainly correspond. 


I emphasize the necessity of teaching pupils to avoid trite, 
general, “‘woolly’’ words, because one of the greatest faults of 
journalistic style is the use of “‘jargon.” When reporters are 
called on day after day to write on similar events and to write at 
top speed, the danger is great of using over and over again the 
same old words and phrases, without attempting to find “the one 
noun that best expresses the idea, the one verb needed to give it 
life, the one adjective to qualify it.” High-school boys and girls 
may be steered away from this danger if we will develop in them 
habits of expression that will survive the high pressure of news- 
paper work. 

Too often students entering schools of journalism have already 
acquired bad habits of thinking and writing that have to be slowly 
and painfully eradicated before they are prepared to take up 
advanced journalistic work. Only by constant insistence on careful, 
accurate thought and expression may we hope to establish perma- 
nently in our students the right kind of habits. 

By employing journalistic types of writing in every year of our 
high-school courses in English composition and by utilizing our 
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school publications as an incentive to good work, we may arouse 
much greater interest in writing among all of our students than 
by any other means. It is impossible within the limits of this 
paper to outline in detail the possible methods of using the various 
kinds of newspaper writing, but some of the general considerations 
governing the arrangement of the work may be given briefly. 

All journalistic writing may be divided into six types: (1) news 
stories, including the’ so-called “human interest” and feature 
stories, (2) special-feature articles, (3) editorials, (4) criticism, 
dramatic and musical and book reviewing, (5) practical guidance 
material, such as recipes and “how-to-do-something”’ articles, and 
(6) humor, in prose and verse. Instruction and practice in all 
these types may be given in high-school courses in English at the 
appropriate time and may be used to develop good “‘copy”’ for the 
school publications. The order in which they should be taken up 
will naturally be determined by their relative difficulty and by 
their relation to the four forms of discourse: narration, description, 
exposition, and argumentation. 

The narrative-descriptive news story and special-feature article 
may well be considered when narration and description are studied; 
the expository news story (particularly reports of speeches and 
interviews), the expository special-feature article, the recipe and 
the “how-to-do-something”’ article, as well as the expository ed- 
itorials, can be used in connection with the teaching of exposition; 
while the editorial that aims to prove and to persuade naturally 
will form a part of the teaching of argumentation. 

Dramatic criticism, including critiques of moving-picture plays, 
should come after the principles of dramatic technique have been 
brought out by the study of Shakespeare’s plays in the fourth-year 
course in literature. The dialogue joke, and humor in such verse 
forms as the triolet and other types of vers de société, may well be 
introduced when the study of literature deals with humor and 
versification. The writing of recipes and practical guidance articles 
may be closely correlated with the pupils’ work in domestic science 
and manual arts. In fact, the possibilities of vitalizing instruction 
in composition and of motivating pupils’ writing by the use of 
different types of journalistic work are almost unlimited. 
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No teacher, I believe, should undertake to give instruction in 
these types of writing unless he or she has made an intensive study 
of newspaper writing and has had some practical experience in 
journalism. By attending one summer session at some university 
in which systematic instruction and practice in journalism are 
given, any English teacher can easily secure the necessary training 
and practical experience. 

Because of the important part that the newspaper plays in 
forming and guiding public opinion, no instruction in journalistic 
writing is adequate which fails to emphasize the function of the 
press and the ethics of journalism. Students often do not realize 
that what they write for publication influences, directly or 
indirectly, every reader of the paper in which their work appears. 
Only when the effect of the news stories, editorials, criticism, and 
humor that they write for the school paper has been clearly demon- 
strated to them do they appreciate the power of the printed word. 
The responsibility of every writer for what he writes and how he 
writes it needs to be emphasized constantly. 

In connection with the editing and publishing of school papers 
problems are always arising that involve the ethics of journalism. 
Interscholastic contests and school politics often furnish occasion 
for unfair, biased news stories, as do similar struggles in the world 
at large. To present both sides fairly is as important in school 
papers as it is in the daily press. We are giving students a valuable 
lesson in the ethics of journalism, for example, when we insist that 
whether their basket-ball team wins or loses the account of the game 
must be written up in a fair, unbiased way that gives full credit 
where it is due. 

The newspaper profession offers no greater temptations to 
deviate from the straight path than do other professions, but 
because of the public function of the press a lapse of even the 
“cub” reporter may have serious consequences to society. Every 
newspaper reader no less than every newspaper writer should be 
made to realize that whenever news is faked, colored, or suppressed 
our food for thought is adulterated and poisoned, and we are 
deprived of the mental nourishment without which sound public 
opinion cannot exist. 
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In conclusion, then, let us do our part toward maintaining a 
high professional standard for journalism by teaching our students 
to discriminate between mere proficiency in the technique of news- 
paper writing and substantial preparation for the profession of 
journalism. Let us discourage them, their parents, and the public 
generally from assuming that, because the reporter begins at the 
bottom of the journalistic ladder, immature high-school graduates 
with a little training in newspaper writing and a little practical 
experience on school publications are prepared to furnish the food 
of opinion for hundreds of thousands of American citizens. Let us 
impress upon them that to be an intelligent reporter of the day’s 
news demands a liberal education supplemented by systematic 
training in a school of journalism. 

At the same time let us do our part toward starting boys and 
girls who are interested in journalistic careers on the road to their 
goal. Let us teach them to observe accurately; \let us train them 
to hear and to remember accurately. Let us develop in them the 
ability to think logically about what they see and hear. Let us 
encourage them to connect what they hear and see and what they 
read of the day’s news with what they are learning in every one 
of their studies. 

As teachers of English, let us continue with tireless energy to 
show our students how to express their ideas in concise, clear-cut, 
_concrete language that the rapid reader can understand at a glance. 

But above everything else let us impress upon them that only those 
are worthy to be leaders in shaping public opinion who have the 
highest ideals for themselves, for their community, for their nation, 
and for the brotherhood of mankind. 














SOME TYPES OF PUBLIC SPEECH 


LEVERETT S. LYON 
University of Chicago 


Public speaking still figures prominently in the intellectual 
bill of fare that is laid before the college youth. More and more 
is it becoming part of the curriculum—ranging from singing to 
carpentry—from which the adolescent boys and girls in high school 
must choose their work. In college, public speaking has the halo 
of tradition and antiquity. In high school it has the charm of 
novelty. At such a time, before its meaning shall have become 
established in the tax-supported high schools of the United States, 
it is pertinent to consider public speaking. What does it attempt ? 
How does it attempt it? What are the results? 

Now by public speaking I do not mean that species of emotional 
massage, such as ‘‘The Black Horse and His Rider,” ‘‘How the 
Gospel Came to Jim Oakes,” or “The Midnight Ride of Jennie 
McNiel,” that finds expression in dramatic declamation. Neither 
am I discussing political speaking. To some persons a composition 
of three cambric flags, a cold well settled in the throat, a blue pint 
pitcher marked ice-water, and a limitless capacity for shaking hands 
constitute an orator. To the same, four references to “the 
fathers” and the constitution, five to the flag and the party, and 
one to the awful flame of civil strife, which “‘fierce as breath from 
hell, in a single flash melted the shackles from a million slaves and 
forged the federation of the states,” constitute an oration. To be 
a thoroughly great speech these should be judiciously distributed 
about several epigrammatic but indefinite allusions to the platform 
and ‘‘the issues,” and the whole should be garnished with two 
quotations from the Bible and one from Lincoln. 

The thing in which we are interested is scholastic public 
speaking. Is it doing what it should do for the student? Is it 
giving him the power to get results by oral discourse? The plan 
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of practically all schools at the present time is to use, largely for 
training and almost entirely for a test of efficiency, some type of 
oral contest. Does success in these contests mean efficiency in 
the student? I believe not. A student may have competed in 
every variety of contest known to the campus; he may have won 
firsts, blue ribbons, gold cups, honorable mention, and unanimous 
decisions, and never have convinced, persuaded, inspired, impressed, 
entertained, or otherwise affected one impartial audience in his 
life. All he has ever done is to receive the approbation of the 
“honorable gentlemen,” the judges. 

To be convinced that those forms of public speaking wherein 
“getting the judges” is the test are not a training in ability to 
accomplish any definite result in public speaking, let us with all 
fairness, and with due respect for age and the dignity of tradition, 
examine some of them. 

Scholastic public speaking is, to use the allusion most familiar 
to knights of the ruler, commonly divided into three varieties. 
Number one is declamation. Declamation enjoys considerable 
popularity in most high schools and many colleges. To indulge in 
declamation the student must learn by heart, and repeat from the 
same vital source, the words of another. Usually these words of 
another are the words that have made that other famous. In this 
the declamation is likely to differ from the recitation of the elo- 
cutionist—although a relationship must be admitted. The elocu- 
tionist does not spurn the classics—often uses them—but neither 
does he, or more often she, reject the non-classics. A random grab 
from One Hundred and One Best Selections does as well for the 
elocutionist as ““Sohrab and Rustum.” “Hamlet’s Soliloquy”’ is 
encored with ‘‘When Hezekiah Hid the Spoons.” In declamation, 
however, the tendency is toward the reproduction of the world’s 
great speeches. Obviously this type of work cannot be wholly 
bad. The question is, Is it wholly good? Is it the most valuable 
thing we may train the student to do? 

If we are to gauge the speech only upon its effectiveness, its 
production of new vision, new belief, new feeling or action with the 
particular audience to which it is addressed, the declamation must 
be barred. Any of these results, in the sense in which the speech 
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was originally intended to produce them, are quite impossible with 
the declamation, because it has, in most cases, no possible bearing 
upon the audience which now hears it. Patrick Henry’s “Call to 
Arms,” an old-time favorite, was originally intended to get action— 
militant action against England. But it never was intended by 
Patrick Henry that this speech should get action against England 
from a group of well-fed, twentieth-century students, or from 
fathers and mothers of declaiming sons who, before the war, had 
no more fervent regard for England than an amused interest in 
the British suffrage movement, and who now regard England as an 
ally. Patrick Henry wished to get action from an audience who 
were vitally concerned, who had already “supplicated,” “remon- 
strated,” and “‘prostrated themselves before the throne without 
avail’; who, in short, ‘‘must fight.” 

Webster’s reply to Hayne is a similar instance. This speech is 
admitted by all, not to be, but to have been one of the greatest 
speeches ever made. But it was not great because Webster used a 
magnificent vocabulary; because he “rounded out” graceful 
periods; or because he flashed wit, sarcasm, and epigram. It was 
great because then it said the things the North wanted said better 
than it seemed possible for anyone to say them. The issues which 
that splendid piece of work involved were settled by the war, and 
ever since we have been trying hard to forget that there ever were 
such issues. In other words, the reproduction of such speeches can 
be at best only exhibitions. They are splendid exhibitions, and we 
may show them with justifiable pride; but they are nevertheless 
only the relics of the great historical museum, and have the same 
effect upon the hearer that a trip to Mount Vernon or a view of 
General Grant’s sword might have upon the sightseer. Even 
admitting what is seldom true, that the speaker has a thorough 
knowledge of the conditions which produced the speech and will 
therefore profit from it as an example, the fact still remains that if 
it is ever necessary to do it, to learn how it is done, he will not 
acquire the ability to get results in speaking much more rapidly by 
mouthing over the utterances of great men than he will learn to 
swim by sitting on the bank of a river and executing the breast 
stroke and the scissors kick in the air. 
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It is evident, then, that to expect the student to learn to affect 
an audience by repeating words which, pertinent though they were 
when uttered, have no application to present-day affairs, is hopeless. 

Number two of the great triumvirate of academic courses in 
public speaking is oratory. This is the work in which each speaker 
writes orations. (This literary species is now practically extinct 
outside of scholastic circles.) In an oratorical contest the speaker 
may write upon any subject, and usually does. His favorite 
source of information is the files of former orations which have won 
similar contests. Here he often finds a theme and, frequently, 
“‘oratorical style.” He was probably unacquainted with “ora- 
torical style’’ before this time. Good English style had been 
sufficient for all previous purposes. Sad to say, the files not only 
furnish themes and “‘oratorical style,” but occasionally they 
furnish material. This is, however, much more exceptional than 
finding material in “standard orations’”’ with which declamatory 
work has brought familiarity. When the student has finished his 
oration it is given to the judges of thought and composition. 
There are several reasons why being a judge of thought and com- 
position is not altogether an arduous and unpleasant task. Reading 
orations is not difficult, because orations are very likely to be 
much alike. This is partly due to the themes. It is partly due 
to the ‘‘oratorical style.” 

There is a certain rhetorical flavor that pervades them all. 
Another thing which makes being a judge of thought and compo- 
sition a pleasant duty is that it is sometimes so sweetly reminiscent. 
One is almost sure to be reminded of other orations which he has 
read. Perhaps he can see the form of a Phillips climax, or he 
may recognize a paragraph from Burke on Chatham. And perhaps 

yes, very often—if he wrote orations in his schooldays, he will 
find phrases of the old speeches coming back to tongue as he 
follows through the manuscript in his hands. 

But these idiosyncracies of the student oration are merely 
amusing. Surely they are not faults. They are not faults if they 
are giving results. We can afford to be amused. But work in 
public speaking which is to command anything more than indulgent 
mirth must give results; it must give the student power to gain an 
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effect with a given audience; power to make the persons of that 
audience see more, believe differently, or feel or act otherwise than 
they would have felt or acted had nothing been said. 

Can the oration give the student the power to get results? 
Does it put before him a definite task which he can understand and 
accomplish? If it appears in contest form, as it usually does, it 
is written to win the approval of unknown judges. Oh, horrible 
travesty upon realities! Every salesman, every lawyer, every 
politician who ever had one atom of success in talking to men, will 
declare that his success came primarily from a knowledge of the 
likes and dislikes, the affections and the prejudices, the gods and 
the taboos of the particular customer, jury, or crowd in every 
particular instance. To teach people to gain a result by having 
them write orations without knowing the persons to whom they 
must appeal is like teaching marksmanship to gunners by having 
them fire into the air. Brutus made the Roman mob listen, but 
Antony made them try to lynch Brutus. Brutus could have 
written a better “oration,” but Antony knew the crowd. 

But there is another type of public speaking in which the 
student is encouraged to indulge. This is debating. In my judg- 
ment this type of speaking is far less open to criticism than the 
other two. Nevertheless, though I have read debates, heard 
debates, lost debates, won debates, coached debates, and judged 
debates, I have almost never seen a debate so managed as to give 
the speakers any amount of power in affecting an audience. Occa- 
sionally a debate deals with a subject in which both the debater 
and the audience have a lively interest. When this is true the 
student has a splendid chance for development. There is only 
one thing in the way. ‘That is the eternal judges. Were it not 
for the hideous necessity of talking to the judges, the speaker 
could address these interested persons just as he would at any 
other time. He could treat them like human beings with pre- 
judices, bunions, votes for president, and fathers who served in 
the war. He could really try to make them, with all of these 
afflictions and blessings, believe as he believes. But what cares 
he for the audience? He must win the debate, and winning the 
debate means talking to the judges. To the speaker the judges are 
unknown. If he has by any chance discovered their names in 
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advance he feels guilty. They have been chosen because they are 
unknown—and moreover unknowing, so far as this subject is 
concerned. The one query to which every judge must answer 
“No” is this: ‘‘Do you know enough about this question to have a 
leaning toward either side?”’ So here again the speaker is not 
confronted with the conditions which he will meet after commence- 
ment, but with a supposedly colorless, bloodless, passionless, 
unknown quantity. However, it is usually true that the judge is 
none of these things. He is very much like the rest of us. Before 
the debate has gone far the “‘affirmative’’ has begun to tread upon 
the economic or political hobbies of one judge, while the other 
two are feeling flattered. When the “gentlemen of the negative”’ 
take the floor the opposite occurs. The result is a two to one 
decision for the negative. But the speakers are in no way to blame. 
They had no possible way to know how to handle the material so 
as to make every judge believe that his own ideas indorsed what 
the debaters would have him believe. In life this is the require- 
ment. The task is to make persons agree with us. One way 
to improve debating is to increase the number of judges until 
their composite opinion represents the consensus of the opinion of 
the audience as a whole. This, of course, presents difficulties in 
contests between schools but is easy when debates are carried on 
in any one institution. 

In spite of the fact that the speaker must try to talk to unknown 
judges, he usually works up no small amount of enthusiasm for his 
task when the crowd is really interested in the subject being de- 
bated. Under these circumstances he is likely to forget himself 
and the judges, and go in to convince the crowd. When he does, 
he is likely to get the judges in the general landslide. But unfor- 
tunately the listeners are too often not interested in the question. 
They came either to see what a debate was like (this class never 
repeats), or to show school spirit, or to cheer when the debate is 
over. Not always does the high school, or even the college, 
audience feel that it will be greatly edified by hearing other boys 
and girls argue that commercial reciprocity should be established 
between Canada and the United States or that the Chinese exclu- 
sion act should be repealed, or even that the high protective tariff 
policy of the United States is detrimental to the general welfare 
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(taken from suggested questions in a high-school text on debating). 

Where the audience is not interested—cares no more which side 
is right than it cares whether Noah drove or coaxed the animals 
into the ark—it is plainly impossible for the speaker to make his 
efforts real. 

If we can then, in debating, get subjects in which the audience 
is interested—the speaker generally becomes interested after long 
study of the question—have judges with human qualities, known 
to the speakers, and numerous enough so that they express some- 
thing like the opinion of the entire audience, the student ought to 
find all work in public speaking enlivened by debate. He would 
also be learning to do what he must do when he leaves school if he 
dares to hope for success in any field of speaking. 

What all of our schools—high schools and colleges—need is 
more work in motivated, extempore speaking. Extempore speak- 
ing does not mean unprepared speaking, or speaking of things 
of which nothing is known. It means speaking about something 
with which the speaker is well acquainted, and where there has been 
time carefully to plan method and arrange ideas, but where there 
is no definite set of words determined. Extempore speaking, 
then, means careful organization of ideas, but not careful or ful- 
some preparation of words. And every speech should be motivated. 
It should be carefully directed to gain a certain result, with the 
particular audience taken into vital consideration. 

Every student has plenty of material for practice without 
reading a word of reference. One is familiar with inside baseball, 
which he may attempt to make clear to others. Another is 
colored and has some unique views on the race question in which 
he may seek the belief of his classmates. A third is the yearbook 
manager and deems it desirable that the other students shall swell 
his profits or diminish his losses. 

Practice in doing these things—effectively, making others see 
or feel or act as we wish them to—and using the material at hand 
without writing or memorizing, is eminently practical, because it 
is just what men do with speaking every day. The occasions 
for formal speaking are now very limited. On the other hand, the 
occasions where the short, pointed oral presentation of material 
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can be made to count are constantly increasing. In the chambers 
of legislation it is no longer the three-day speech of the time of 
Burke, or even of Webster, but the talk in the committee room that 
brings results. The bank director in his board meeting, the 
alderman in the council, the demonstrator to his customers, all 
rely upon the rapid correlation of material which they have thor- 
oughly in mind, but for the expression of which no definite set of 
words has been established. 

Such speeches must be and are adaptable. The salesman, the 
classroom lecturer, the lobbyist, would all be in a laughable position 
if they could not vary their form of presentation to meet any 
exigency that arose. The ideas will not be changed, but they 
must be dressed to meet the demands of the minute. Where the 
memorizing speaker is more than hobbled the extempore speaker 
is free to meet changing conditions. 

But someone will say, ‘This is not public speaking. This is 
oral theme work—learning clearness, argumentation, and the like. 
If we make public speaking meafi this, what is to become of the 
grand old art of oratory ?”’ 

This objection need not seriously disturb us. If we can teach 
a student to explain now to a non-athletic class how some signal 
play in basket-ball is worked, we may be sure that ten years from 
now he can make a non-philosophic class understand the intricacies 
of Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. If now he can make a class 
believe that the honor system of examinations would be a wise 
adoption, trust him, when he is as familiar with the subject, to 
make a commission believe that his particular plan of tariff tinkering 
is an advisable one. If he can get more students out to a public 
speaking or athletic contest now, he has acquired the ability, when 
he desires that end, to get more voters out to the polls and to get 
the crosses in the right squares. 

In other words, if the student, using material with which he is 
familiar, can get a desired result here and now with this audience, 
he can, using material with which he is then familiar, get a desired 
result then and there with that audience. 

If he can get results, we are willing that the audience, now or 
then, go home without saying, ‘What a splendid speech!” 
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That part of the art of composition which is directly teachable is 
so small in comparison with that which is acquired only by arduous 
practice and tardy inspiration that I believe teachers of rhetoric 
will welcome a practical suggestion if it adds to the students’ power 
of expression and is not merely an exercise to be performed for its 
own sake. That the making of the sort of outline I am about to 
describe has this merit, I believe my experience shows. I do not 
propose the plan as either novel or original. It has been my 
observation, however, that college teachers and college textbooks 
permit the use of a much less yseful sort of outline, and that the 
possibilities of outlining as a means not only of teaching organiza- 
tion—a virtue not too much cultivated—but of developing ana- 
lytical power and the power of clear thinking in general, are by no 
means everywhere fully recognized. 

An examination of more than a score of the best textbooks of 
English composition, including two handbooks and three collec- 
tions of specimens, shows that not only is the subject a great deal 
slighted, but practical suggestions are likely to be vague and 
inadequate.* The common “topic’’ outline, the parts of which are 

*In twenty-odd books of exposition found in the office of a university division 
of rhetoric an average of fewer than five pages is devoted to the subject of outlines. 
Two of the books give only vague directions and no specimens; eleven recommend only 
the “topic” outline; three permit a mixture of sentences with phrases, etc.; and three 
illustrate the paragraph outline, a series of sentences summarizing successive para- 
graphs. In only four—and three of them books of specimens—is a complete and 
logical sentence outline suggested, and even in these it is recommended merely as a 


method of analysis, its value as a means of organization being hinted but faintly or 
not at all. 

Professor Barrett Wendell’s analysis of a Nation editorial, though a paragraph 
outline, partakes of the nature of the better sort of outline when he makes it yield 
a summary of the whole article. There is a specimen outline, with not enough dis- 
crimination between co-ordinate and subordinate points, of one of the specimens in 
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composed of phrases or of a mixture of nouns, phrases, clauses, and 
sentences, however skilfully arranged, is so vague in the analysis of 
specimens and so inadequate as a plan of writing as to be, in the 
hands of the inexperienced, quite useless. Much to be preferred, 
because it alone affords opportunity for developing the character- 
istic advantages of outlining, is the analytical sentence outline. 

This outline is a very simple thing. It is composed of sentences 
throughout. It consists of, first, a sentence stating the thesis of the 
whole composition, then a summary of each main topic in the 
development of that thesis, and sentence summaries of the sub- 
ordinate points in the development of these topics in as much detail 
as the complexity of the subject requires. ‘These sentences are 
arranged in the usual outline form, suitably indented and with 
symbols to indicate their logical relations. The thesis should not 
be numbered. The summaries should not be quotations but original 
condensed statements derived from the study of the whole, and they 
should, of course, not be attempted until the article has been read 
through at least once. The character of the outline is best shown 
by examples. The following outlines of specimens in Canby’s 
English Composition and Scott and Zeitlin’s College Readings in 
English Prose are offered, because the selections are familiar and 
the outlines fairly illustrative. 

I 
THE GROUND-BAIT" 
(Izaak Walton) 


By the use of ground-bait you can have very good fishing for t hree or four 
days at a time. 
I. First prepare the bait and set it about 8 or 9 in the evening. 
A. Prepare it as follows: 
1. Boil 1 to 14 pecks of malt. 
2. Strain it. 
3. Allow it to cool. 


Scott and Zeitlin’s College Readings in English Prose. The précis briefly described and 
illustrated in the introduction to the Essays in Exposition collected by Mr. Kurz and 
others is a logical sentence outline of a usable sort. The best example, however, of 
this sort of outline is the splendid “thought analysis” illustrated with full directions in 
Mr. Bowman’s introduction to the collection of Essays for College English prepared by 
himself and others. But all of these are offered as models for the analysis of finished 
essays, not for the organization of original compositions. 


* Canby’s English Composition, pp. 29-31. 
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B. Set it as follows: 
1. Form it into a mass with your hands. 
2. Cast it into the stream where you wish to angle. 
C. Set it not earlier than 8 or 9 in the evening. 
II. About 3 or 4 in the morning you may fish at the spot chosen. 
A. Don’t go so near the stream that the fish will see you. 
B. Set three rods at intervals at, above, and below the bait. 
C. When your line goes clear away, play your fish carefully. 
D. If there are pike or perch in the stream, they must be caught first. 
1. They will be attracted by the bait but will not eat it. 
2. They may be caught with your bream-hook. 
3. They may be caught with live-set bait. 
E. It is best to fish from 4 until 8. 
1. If the day be cloudy, the fish will bite all day. 
2. Four hours is long enough to fish in the same place. 
3. To fish longer would spoil the evening sport. 


\ 


III. In the afternoon you may fish again for four hours. 
A. Cast in the rest of the ground-bait. 
B. Let the fish gather while you smoke your pipe. 
C. Set your rods as before. 
D. Before you leave, set your bait for the next morning’s sport. 





IV. After three or four days’ fishing you must entice the fish back to the spot. 
A. They will become wary and refuse to bite. | 
B. You must desist for two or three days. 
C. You must entice them back with baited turf. 
1. Take a tuft of short green grass, about the size of a trencher. 
2. Bait it with worms. 
3. Sink it on a trencher at the fishing place. 
4. Let the fish feed without disturbance for two or three days. 
D. You may then withdraw the turf and fish again. 


This specimen was selected because Walton is apparently the 
most artless of writers, and because the chronological arrangement 
is not commonly supposed to have a logical sequence as well. 


Il 
ATTITUDES OF MEN TOWARD IMMORTALITY' 
(G. L. Dickinson) 
With respect to their attitude toward immortality men may be divided into 
three groups: those who do not think about immortality, those who fear it, i 
and those who desire it. 
I. Most people, except in certain crises, do not think about immortality. 
A. They evade the question as troublesome. | 
1. Anecdote illustrates this point. | 


*Canby’s English Composition, pp. 50-53. 
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B. They are indifferent, even at the point of death. 
1. Professor Osler’s experience so indicates. 
II. Many people do not want immortality. 
A. Some people prefer oblivion and repose to continued existence. 
1. Metschnikoff says this attitude would be normal if life were not 
habitually cut off prematurely. 
2. Landor expresses this idea for himself. 
B. Other persons, called pessimists, prefer extinction to further misery. 
1. They regard life as terrible, unjust, and cruel. 
2. They do not desire a life that offers no assurance of improvement. 
C. It is relevant to ask whether there is a kind of life after death that they 
would accept. 
III. (Incomplete and illogical) People who desire immortality have various 
reasons for doing so. 
A. Some people merely do not want to die. 
1. Old people often cling to life in this way. 
2. No reasonable man rightly desires to arrest any period of life, for 
all are essential. 





| The enumerative plan is of course the most easily analyzed, as it 

is the most easily planned. From the irregularity in the develop- 

| ment of the third topic even the veriest tyro can learn quite as much 
as from the mechanical correctness of the first two topics. 


III 
THE FORMATION OF VOWELS! 
(E. B. Tylor) 


Vowels are compound musical tones produced by the, vibration{of the vocal 
chords and modified by the cavity of the mouth. 


I. The vocal chords by vibrating produce the sound. 
A. The vocal chords are situated in the larynx. 
B. They are a pair of vibrating membranes. 
C. They vibrate when air passes through them. 
D. They give out a sound when they vibrate. 
II. The cavity of the mouth modifies the sound. 
A. The cavity of the mouth intensifies the sound. 
i 1. It acts as a resonator. 
B. The cavity of the mouth modifies the quality of the sound. 
1. Its shape determines the harmonic overtones. 
2. The harmonic overtones determine the quality of sound. 
3. The quality of sound determines the vowel sounded. 


* Scott and Zeitlin, College Readings, pp. 30-31. 
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The way in which a complex and difficult subject may be devel- 
oped with much interesting illustration yet in brief space is quickly 
seen by comparing this outline with the selection from which it 
was made. The outline might advantageously be extended by 
introducing the illustrations in the proper places. 

Before the student is asked to make an outline he should be 
furnished with two or three specimen outlines of selections which he 
has studied, and their structure and relation to the finished articles 
should be carefully explained. He should then be asked to prepare 
similar outlines of specimens of increasing complexity, and his 
mistakes should be pointed out by comparison with correct outlines, 
which may be put ona blackboard. When he has become reasonably 
skilful in such analyses he can undertake a similar outline for an 
original composition, which should be revised until it is entirely 
satisfactory. Even with considerable practice in analysis this first 
outline will be difficult, but by the time it is finished the student 
will have begun to realize that he is mastering his subject and 
organizing his material in such a way that the writing of the theme 
is going to be remarkably easy. With an outline before him in 
which the development of no important point is left to the chance 
inspiration of the moment of writing, the teacher can point out 
exactly where the student’s logic fails and why; and, finally, the 
student can survey the working plan of his composition, complete, 
logical, clear, and recognize with a thrill of satisfaction that it is 
good. A useful class exercise is to test the student’s power of analy- 
sis by requiring him to make a short outline, giving only the thesis 
and the chief subordinate points, of a selected article read to the 
class. If he is asked to make similar analyses of public or university 
lectures, although he may sometimes discover a baffling lack of 
organization, he may be led to form the habit and develop the power 
of getting quickly at the essential ideas in spoken discourse, and he 
will soon learn to appreciate the value of careful organization in 
effective composition. 

The student will sometimes have difficulty in finding a place in 
his outline for elaborate introductions. It will usually be found 
either that the introduction is not a part of the logical thought 
structure, when it should be omitted from the outline; or that it is 
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logically the first step, though a subordinate one, in the development 
of the thesis, in which case it will be best represented in the thesis 
by a subordinate clause and in the outline by Topic I. Rarely a 
composition will actually fall into two distinct parts which must be 
outlined separately. Such a structure the student should be 
taught to recognize as lacking in unity, though possibly necessarily 
so, and to avoid in his own writing. If he has a firm grasp on his 
subject by means of a well-stated thesis, he should be able to reduce 
all excrescences to their subordinate places. 

The construction of such outlines as I have described helps to 
develop the student’s power of analyzing the compositions of others 
and his power of organizing his own work. Neither result will, 
I think, be so surely attained by the use of topic outlines, for it is 
obvious that the thesis and the main topics of any composition 
must be complete statements, not simply phrases, and that the 
young student who is but just learning to think can by no means 
be trusted to develop a complicated discussion, or even a simple 
one, of which he cannot give an account in complete and logically 
arranged sentences. Nor will the abstract and the paragraph 
outline serve this purpose either, for they do not show, as an 
analytical outline does, the logical relation between the parts. 

And it is the crowning merit of the sentence outline that it 
develops the habit of logical thought. The subject which is so 
presented must have been thought through. Vague ideas and half- 
formed purposes are revealed in their fatal inadequacy and are 
forced to assume definite and usable form when exposed to the 
merciless scrutiny of the mind intent on giving a clear account of 
itself. Arduous and unpleasant as the process is to the student 
who has been borne through his educational career on flowery beds 
of ease and electives, it is valuable and necessary almost in direct 
proportion to its novelty and difficulty. Indeed I am almost 
tempted to say that this rigorous necessity of really mastering one’s 
own ideas may be made to supply in a measure that lack of dis- 
cipline which has been the bane of education since the solving of 
knotty problems in Greek translation gave way to softer electives. 

I anticipate three principal objections to this plan: that it is 
laborious, that it is mechanical, and that it is too cumbersome for 
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practical use. To admit the truth of these statements is not to 
destroy the value of the exercise. Nothing is more difficult, unless 
it is telling the truth, than the sustained effort to think clearly. 
The sentence outline, however, is not only the proverbial “‘stitch 
in time” but it is an exercise like swimming, difficult to acquire, 
yet, once mastered, practiced with ease and pleasure. It may 
indeed be mechanical, but it is not merely so. It is the necessary 
framework which the really skilful writer artfully conceals with 
every grace of which he is capable and with a freedom which comes 
only from the consciousness of sound structure. If the plodding, 
uninspired student builds but a gaunt structure with ill-concealed 
skeleton, he has at least attained something better than the formless 
mass of commonplace that would else have been his accomplish- 
ment. And the erratic, gifted student who flits uncertainly from 
point to point endeavoring to conceal his lack of logic with clever 
writing, may by this means develop a sense of form and due pro- 
portion wherewith to display more effectively the brilliance of his 
wit. Since the chief purpose of making such outlines is to develop 
power, once that ability is gained a writer will seldom find it neces- 
sary to write out a detailed outline for each piece of writing. This 
fact meets the objection that no practical writer could nor does 
make so elaborate a plan for each composition. But it must at 
once be added that he can safely dispense with it only when he has 
acquired such a habit of orderly thought that his ideas tend to fall 
almost of themselves into a sort of plan, or that a rougher outline 
will serve to remind him of the plan he has worked out mentally. 
Probably no writer remarkable for either logical arrangement or 
beauty of form has attained that enviable distinction without 
pretty complete prevision of his whole composition. Certainly 
many an otherwise admirable writer betrays in confused arrange- 
ment or lack of proportion how unwisely he saves the labor of careful 
planning. And I suspect a close relation exists between structure 
and style. It was ever the habit of aspiring man to scorn the base 
degrees by which he did ascend, but it is surely unwise of him, if he 
be a teacher of the art he practices, to fail to point them out to his 
students. Their powers of analysis, of organization, and of logical 
thought can still be best developed by the laborious, the mechanical, 
the despised, but the indispensable method of making outlines. 
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THE SUPERVISION OF SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 





FRANCES M. PERRY 
University of Arizona, Tucson 





Even those who most zealously advocate faculty supervision 
of student publications regard with little favor faculty censorship. 
When asked if they want every article in every issue of the school 
paper read, corrected, and authorized by a member of the depart- 
ment of English before publication, they are usually sure that 
this is not what they want. Pressed for a statement of what 
they do want they explain the end clearly enough: they want 
absolutely to prevent the appearance in the school paper of articles 
in bad taste that tend because of either their form or their content 
to bring discredit upon the school. As to the means of reaching 
this end they are less certain. The students, on the other hand, 
have their doubts as to the desirability of the end but are quite 
sure that the only means that will be found for attaining it will 
be the odious faculty censor who searches the paper with bowdler- 
izing pencil before it goes to press, leaving for publication only 
what is flat, stale, and unprofitable. 

The English instructor is unenthusiastic about the end and 
shares the students’ aversion to censorship as the means. He is 
not wholly satisfied with the end because it goes too far and does 
not go far enough. While regretting the shocks to the school 
community’s sense of propriety inflicted occasionally by even a 
well-meaning editor, the English instructor is more seriously 
troubled by the fact that the general standard of school journalism 
as manifested in the regular news and editorial articles is so low. 
He wants not only an inoffensive paper but a better paper, a more 
interesting paper. He dislikes the idea of censorship often for 
personal reasons: he sees that it means an added burden of read- 
ing and criticizing student compositions; and he sees that it will 
not be a case of out of the frying-pan of student displeasure into 
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the fire of faculty disapproval, but that his portion will be to burn 
in both places at once, for he knows that like all censors he will 
be found guilty of conscientiously straining at gnats and at the 
same time innocently swallowing what, in the event, prove to 
be camels. But he is opposed to censorship on more altruistic 
grounds. He knows that such a shifting of responsibility to 
faculty shoulders, while possibly improving the school’s published 
output, would in reality lower the standard of work actually done 
by the students. The censor, responsible for the correctness of 
the paper and with no time or authority to have the work sub- 
mitted by students corrected and revised by them, would in many 
cases, however reluctantly, slip into the habit of retouching and 
re-writing the copy he approved, until the paper ceased honestly 
to represent student ability but would instead be faculty work 
regularly paraded in public as student achievement. The students 
would either recognize the deception and count more and more on 
the censor’s magic to smooth rough places, or they would stupidly 
felicitate themselves on articles whose every virtue was con- 
tributed by the despised censor. 

The students and the department of English are on the same 
side, and if only this ghost of faculty censorship could be effec- 
tually laid it should be possible to establish between them a 
relationship that would greatly improve the paper and incidentally 
diminish the number and seriousness of distressing disruptions, 
fortuitous or intended, that are now set in motion by the editors 
of school papers. The student wants to be free to exercise his 
own judgment and to express himself in his extra-class activities. 
This freedom from restriction and opportunity for independent 
expression are exactly what lift the strenuous occupation of run- 
ning a paper from the realm of work and constitute it “sport.’’ 
The resentment of the students is not against instruction, sugges- 
tion, or criticism as long as they do not think that it threatens 
to restrict their precious freedom of expression. Where courses 
in journalism are offered as part of the academic work the paper 
is eager to avail itself of the disinterested instruction of the class- 
room. In many universities where such courses are given the 
paper is used as a sort of laboratory for journalistic experiment 
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for those specializing in the subject, without exciting any feeling 
that editorial prerogatives are being infringed upon. 

In many schools and colleges where courses in journalism are 
not offered and no official relationship exists between the depart- 
ment of English and the school paper an unfortunate antagonism 
sometimes springs up between them because some well-meaning, 
self-appointed guardian of the press and representative of the 
department officiously besets the path of the editor on his goings- 
out and comings-in. The department influence where unofficial 
is usually successful in proportion as it is indirect. The sages 
say that the church should keep out of politics, that it is the duty 
of the church to make good men and let them take care of politics. 
Be that as it may, the instructor in English should do all that 
can be done in the classroom to make his services on the school 
paper needless. 

The faults of the school paper are to some extent symptoms of 
weakness in English teaching, and the paper should be studied 
by the department as an index to its own delinquencies. For 
example, a teacher of English can perceive from the typical student 
paper that the students who write for it do not understand exposi- 
tion; that they have not been taught to distinguish between 
report or presentation and its requirements, on the one hand, and 
interpretation or discussion and its very different requirements, 
on the other. Until this distinction is clearly made exposition is 
badly taught not only for the purposes of school journalism but 
for all purposes in life. Again, he can see from reading the school 
paper that few students have grasped any conception of an empha- 
sis that does not consist in turning on a full head of steam. It is 
further apparent that many students not only cannot make a 
good summary of a lecture or address but do not know what a 
good summary should contain; they are not working in the right 
direction. The English teacher’s first aid to the student paper 
should be given in the classroom, not as criticism of the paper, 
but in modification of his course to include and enforce instruction 
of which the paper reveals the need. 

But while it is true that the paper is to some extent an indi- 
cator of the work that needs to be done in the English class, and 
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that the English class is the place to reach many fundamental 
faults that we would excise from its pages, there are ways of sup- 
plementing this background class instruction that reach here and 
now those who are working on the paper of today. Various 
kinds of organizations for the purpose of interesting those who 
are writing for the paper in the standards toward which they 
should work and helping them to measure what they are doing by 
those standards are possible and are being launched and shep- 
herded by our departments of English. Press clubs, staff 
councils, and faculty-student conferences have in many places 
liberated the students from their unreasoned opposition to faculty 
influence on the student paper and at the same time lessened the 
need of that influence. 

A press club is usually made up of all who are or have been 
on the staff of the paper, and in addition all who have contributed 
a fixed minimum of accepted work. The head of the department 
of English composition is usually ex officio a member of the club, 
and several other teachers of that department may be invited 
members. The faculty members should be, as a rule, men and 
women who can be depended on to participate in discussions in a 
speculative rather than a dogmatic manner; and this not because 
dogmatic members are necessarily offensive. They may be most 
delightful and stimulating. But when the students do not resent 
the overt direction of such a member they are in danger of becom- 
ing unduly dependent upon it. At the regular meeting of the 
club each member has in his hand the recent issues of the paper, 
and these are made the basis of detailed discussion. Nothing in 
the paper is sacrosanct. Everything is subject to criticism and 
challenge, and all contributors present are braced by the imper- 
sonal, impartial give-and-take with their fellows. 

Where the organization is altogether an intrastaff affair the 
editor in chief makes the work prospective as well as retrospec- 
tive, and after the criticism of the current issue outlines his plan 
for the coming paper, giving and inviting suggestions. Repre- 
sentatives of the faculty and local newspaper men are sometimes 
invited to meet with the staff to criticize, instruct, and inspire 
the regular force. The English instructors figure more or less 
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prominently in these meetings according as they make themselves 
wanted. 

When the faculty gives academic credit for work on the student 
publications some member of the English department is often 
expected to take a more active part in the management of the 
paper. But even when thus fortified by official authority the 
faculty representative should take charge of the retrospective 
portion of the staff conference only and should avoid the position 
of super-editor or censor. Right retrospective criticism without 
instruction or assistance as to its application to future issues of 
the paper corrects errors and stimulates effort without diminishing 
the pleasure and power that result from the free exercise of 
ingenuity in working out staff problems unassisted. The faculty 
leader can enrich discussion and do much constructive work by 
calling attention to student publications with which the staff is 
not familiar, by bringing in articles from the public press that 
strikingly exemplify some point that needs emphasizing, by giving 
information about the method and style of successful journalists, 
_and so enlarging the outlook and elevating the standards of all. 
To succeed, the meetings of such organizations should be con- 
ducted in the free social spirit of an extra-academic activity. The 
discussions must not be allowed to become remote and theoretical; 
they must be of such a character as to arouse pride and interest 
in the success of the paper. 

As there is nothing that makes all discussion and effort seem 
so futile as the voice of one to whom all our burning queries of 
today have already become ashes, it is well occasionally to change 
the instructor in charge of the staff conferences and supply one 
who has not gone over the ground until he knows just where he 
stands and where everyone else should stand on every point that 
can come up. There is more vitality in discussion where the 
leader is in reality open to conviction, where the issue of the hour’s 
conference may have fruits for him as well as for the other eager 
participants. 

While it is possible for the faculty representative to have too 
much familiarity with the subject it is easily possible for the 
students to know too little. The more knowledge of journalistic 
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theory and practice the students have the more worth while and 
many-sided will the discussions be, and the better will be the work 
for the paper. For this reason some system should be adopted 
that will pass on to the current year some part at least of last 
year’s gain. When the editor is chosen from the associate editors 
of the previous year and the associate editors are chosen from 
the reporters or chief contributors of the previous year there are 
always on the staff some experienced writers who furnish for the 
paper a substantial bulk of work that is not altogether experi- 
mental, and who, partly because they are regarded by the new 
members as initiated into the mysteries of journalism, tend to 
be a little conservative and to respect standards. Such a system 
should not, however, be absolutely closed; a way should be left 
open for the admission of fresh talent near the top when superior 
talent is available. 
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AN ADVENTURE IN DRAMATICS 


A. M. DRUMMOND 
The Cascadilla Schools, Ithaca, New York 








The “Little Country Theater” at the New York State Fair in 
September was sponsored by State Commissioner of Agriculture 
Charles S. Wilson and undertaken by the Cornell University 
Dramatic Club as an experimental demonstration to stimulate the 
use of plays in country communities—by granges, churches, schools, 
country improvement organizations—as a means of play, education, 
culture, and “getting together.” 

The venture was planned to show how comparatively easily 
good, rather than poor, plays could be presented; how artistic 
simple staging could be; how adequate an unpretentious building; 
how effective, simple, and direct acting by amateurs; and how 
enjoyable and stimulating the whole progress of the production 
could be made, and how varied the activities involved. 

The Cornell Club and its director were called upon because 
their work was perhaps the best known of similar organizations in 
the state, they for some five years having maintained an effective 
“little theater’’ on the Cornell campus, engaging at times the 
interest of two hundred to two hundred and fifty undergraduate 
workers; producing about monthly groups of one-act plays of 
merit, each production running for two or three consecutive nights. 
The whole enterprise, acting, managing, scenery design and 
painting, lighting, carpentry, etc., was in student hands under the 
guidance of the director. The ‘‘Campus Theater” had grown 
rapidly in popularity and from a small beginning had risen to a 
major place in Cornell activities. Previous to the organization of 
the Little Theater the Club had established an enviable reputation 
for its presentations of great plays by European dramatists—those 
seldom or never seen on the professional stage in America: Ibsen’s 
Enemy of the People and Pillars of Societv; Gogol’s The Inspector 
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General; Jones’s The Rogue’s Comedy; Giacosa’s Like Falling 
Leaves; Capus’ L’Aventurier; Bjornson’s Leonarda; Sudermann’s 
Fritzchen. 

The State Fair Commission made available a frame structure, 
barnlike, bare, whitewashed. A rough stage was erected at one 
end—rough but of adequate dimensions. Simple benches were 
available. The club did the rest. 

Scenery was designed, built, and painted in Ithaca; properties 
gathered; lights assembled; rehearsals held, some fifteen volun- 
teers gathering from all parts of the state for the adventure. Two 
days before the first performance all the “junk” was trucked up 
overland to Syracuse, and the stage force set to the task of making 
the bare building a model theater. The stage, of course, centered 
the whole scheme—the walls went bare. And the stage with 
garnet proscenium, gray and green scenery, blue-gray curtain, and 
blue backings, was lovely and artistic—the most artistic thing 
about the whole fair-grounds, as most agreed. 

Beginning with the first morning of the fair we played to three 
over-full houses daily—some 6,000 folks during the week. We 
turned that many away, and throughout the day people came and 
went, looking the “plant” over and questioning. The “auditorium”’ 
seated some 300 and “stood” 500. Had strength permitted, the 
troupe could have played to over-full houses every hour of the 
day after 11:00 A.M. 

The Commission’s publicity was good. Tucked away in a far 
corner of the grounds, nearer the roar of passing freights and 
shrieking whistles of the New York Central than the entertainment- 
seeking throngs on the Midway, laboring under various handicaps, 
we were nevertheless overtaxed with the interested folk who came, 
grangers, county agents, substantial farmers, rural teachers, preach- 
ers—and most pleasing of all, lots of plain country folks, sin- 
cere, undemonstrative, and earnest (it was one such who pleased 
the troupe by calling us the ‘“Corneel Dramic Club,” as he read 
our glaring placards). And they liked it, and sent their friends, 
and came again themselves, and have been writing the director for 
information ever since! Especially were all workers in any form 
of rural improvement our earnest supporters and regular attendants. 
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And little-theater folk, teachers of dramatics, school principals, 
were most interested. 

Part of the project was to demonstrate that good plays would 
be the thing, and that good plays were as easy or easier to do than 
third-rate ones; so we played Zona Gale’s The Neighbors; Lady 
Gregory’s The Workhouse Ward; W.B. Yeats’s The Pot o’ Broth; 
Sutro’s The Bracelet. And the people liked them all. Perhaps 
The Neighbors was a bit the favorite, and with our audiences justly. 
The dramatic director of the enterprise felt that the whole dem- 
onstration could push no thesis more strongly than “nothing is 
too good for the amateur’’—to raise the quality of the dramatic 
activities that always and everywhere will be. Whatever the 
effect of widespread play-production on the indigenous drama 
or on encouraging the natively qualified or the rash to write 
plays, it seems for the near future an entirely secondary consider- 
ation to that of raising the general level of present activities, and of 
encouraging the more general use of high-grade plays as enter- 
tainment and as education. Nor does work on plays didactically 
expository of some technical agricultural problem—however inter- 
esting now and then in their right place—seem the sort of thing that 
should be encouraged. Technical improvement in agricultural 
method should be inspired by other means. Dramatic activity for 
the countryside is hardly to be obnoxiously viewed as a form of 
“uplift,” but as a needed entertainment—a constructive pleasure. 

And in this the Cornell Dramatic Club’s ‘Little Country 
Theater” at Syracuse appears to have been most successful. And 
so the State Fair Commission and so Commissioner Wilson thought, 
and so also the great number of workers in the various departments 
of rural improvement work thought. And so the “folks’’ thought. 

The interest and encouragement of many leaders in the dra- 
matic revival were most helpful to the director and to the troupe, 
and gave it a certain stamp of authority—a good word from 
Professor G. P. Baker, Percival Chubb, A. J. Arvold, Alexander 
Woollcott, and others. 

It was a strenuous adventure and hard work, and we surely 
learned more than we taught, but if we helped the cause of the 
drama in any way, however modest, we are paid for our labor. 
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In a long interview for the New York Sun of October 12, 
Professor George Pierce Baker, discussing some of the types and 
latest ventures in “experimental theaters,” said: ‘“‘The most 
unique experiment of all, however, is that undertaken by 
Mr. Drummond at Cornell University with his group of actors. 
. . . . The result of Mr. Drummond’s work in that community 
can be well imagined.” 

But the most substantial and entirely charming thing that 
developed from the whole adventure was the contribution of Zona 
Gale, author of The Neighbors, which headed the repertoire of the 
theater: 

The use of The Neighbors is offered free to any country theater which will 
use a part of the funds so raised for the following purposes, or will prevail upon 
some member of the community to carry out the following: 

To plant at least one long-lived shade tree in the community; or, 

To plant a fruit tree by the roadside; or, 

To plant a spruce or balsam to be used, when so desired, as a community 

Christmas tree. 

One tree for every performance of the play! 

And if the producers wish to give really good measure for the use of the 
play, it is recommended that they conclude the evening with a community 
gathering, with community singing and dancing, and a discussion of the 
things which their community needs. 

Furthermore, it is understood that the producers, the caste, and the 
audience at such a performance shall all be neighbors to everyone, as long as 
they live. 

If only many could write such a play and give it with such a 
grace to the cause! 

The Department of Rural Sociology co-operating with the 
Extension Department of the State College of Agriculture at Cornell 
hopes to issue a little pamphlet descriptive of the ‘‘Little Country 
Theater,” with cuts, etc., for those who might be interested in 
having a record of the enterprise. 

At any rate, here was a success. Should it not be tried else- 
where? If every state had its “experimental little country 
theater” at its state fair, what might not be the result, especially 
were the movement followed up by the distribution of proper aids. 

For those who may attempt elsewhere the experiment, the 
Cornell Dramatic Club can say, “hard work, good luck, and 


success!” 























































THE NEW SPIRIT OUT OF THE DARK’ 
A PLAYLET OF FRANCE UNDER THE OLD REGIME 


ETHEL M. FEUERLICHT 
New York City 





DRAMATIS PERSONAE 


Pierre—A young collector for the Intendant 
Michel—A peasant 

Félice—Fiancée of Pierre; Michel’s ward 
Margot—Wife of Michel 


Place—A small village in Provence 
Time—ca. 1775; an April afternoon 
Act I 


The scene is the miserably poor hut of the French peasant. There are 
no windows; the floor is just the beaten earth; the roof is of thatch. On one 
side of the room is a ladder leading to the loft above. Opposite is an old 
woman, huddled together in a chair in front of the wood fire. 


Pierre (entering): Félice! Félice! 

(The old woman points a trembling hand toward the loft. 
Pierre, a stalwart young man in city clothes but with the bronzed 
face of a peasant, crosses over to the ladder just as Félice appears 
i at the top. Félice is young and fresh and gay. She wears the 
simple short skirt and the tight bodice of the peasant woman; her 

feet are bare.) 

Félice (descending): Pierre! Pierre! You are back at last! 

Pierre: At last! The journey to Paris is long and wearisome. 
It is twelve months since last I saw you. 

Félice: It was wearisome for me, too—this waiting. 

(They cross over to the bench on the wall opposite.) 





? This playlet was written by Miss Feuerlicht when she was a Sophomore in Hunter 
College. In submitting it she said, ““This playlet is one step in the process of correlating 
history and English work. It makes no pretense of being a play to be acted; it is 
simply an essay in play form showing the life of the French pleasant under the Old 
Régime. As such it may be of interest to teachers of English who look outside their 
own department in their efforts at ‘Englishing the young.’” 
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Pierre: Then you have been waiting, Félice ? 

Félice: For you, Piérre? (Smiling up at him.) Need you 
ask? (Her tone changes. Gaily.) But tell me, how did you find 
Paris ? 

Pierre (warmly): Paris is wonderful—a veritable City of Joy. 
The court contrives new pleasures for each day. 

Félice: And the queen? 

Pierre: Once, by chance, I saw her. She rolled by in her 
splendid carriage. She looked like a star—brilliants gleaming 
at her throat and on her hands. She drove past and all the dirty, 
ragged gamins cheered, she was so splendid and so strange. 

Félice: What are the court pleasures ? 

Pierre: They hunt and they dine. I have heard tales of their 
feasts, too wonderful to believe. They say the court dines from 
gold plate, that their banquet halls are strewn with flower petals 
and perfumed with incense, and that their viands are rare and costly 
beyond belief. And, Félice, I see there is one custom that the 
nobles took with them when they wearied of this insipid country 
life and left it for the gaiety of the court. 

Félice: What is that ? 

Pierre: In Paris I heard tales of the purple wine they pour upon 
the lakes in the court ceremonies. Just now as I came over, the 
villagers were doing the same with their wine. To what river-god 
do they make the sacrifice ? 

Félice: Oh, you strangers! How little you know of the misery 
here! In your Auvergne, Pie ‘re, the people may have time for 
gods. But here they are too weary with work even for prayer. 
That was no ceremony you saw. The villagers destroy their wine 
because the tax upon it is so great. They cannot afford to make 
life sweet with even their cheap red wine. 

(Michel enters as Félice speaks. He is gaunt, with intelligent 
eyes.) 

Michel: Greeting, M. Collector. 

Pierre: Greeting, Michel. I have come, as you see, to ask you 
for Félice. 

(Félice laughs roguishly and runs to the door. Pierre catches 
hold of her before she can escape. He lets her go out and returns 
to Michel, who has seated himself on the bench.) 
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Michel: You are too impatient, my son. 

Pierre: I am anxious to settle down. This collecting for the 
Intendant is a weary business. 

Michel: It ruined your father, did it not? 

Pierre: Yes. I want to get out of it. My father lost his 
fortune because his heart was great. He could not snatch the 
bread—the last bit, sometimes—from the mouths of his fellow- 
villagers, from their little children. And the Intendant said 
“Pay!” so he paid. 

Michel: And it ruined him. But how is it that you followed 
the same calling ? 

Pierre: In Auvergne, collecting is compulsory. We are all 
forced to take our turn at it, for a single permanent collector may 
be too dishonest. He favors his relations and friends unduly; 
he is severe with his enemies. If he be not one of the people, he 
may be cheated. And collecting is hard. Those who are poor 
cannot pay. Those who have more pretend they are poor, to 
keep the little they have. It is hard work, collecting. 

Michel: But why then, when you came here, did you continue 
with it ? 

Pierre: The Intendant offered to send me to Paris. I was 
anxious to travel then. But now I want to settle down. Col- 
lecting has disheartened me—the poverty, the misery. If one does 
not crush the peasants, he himself is crushed by the Intendant. 

Michel: And you are too like your father. As you say, these 
taxes are ruinous. The substitutes for the old feudal taxes are 
even more oppressive. The peasant of four centuries ago had no 
heavier burdens to bear than we today. The unfairness of it! 
The gabelle here is twice that in Auvergne. Weare forced to destroy 
our natural salt and to buy at least twenty-eight pounds of the 
government salt each year—we, who have no bread to eat. 

Pierre: Yes, the misery here is pitiful. In Paris the people 
have meat on holidays, at least. But here they cannot buy 
even wheat bread. The mean rye bread they starve on costs two 
sous a pound. 

Michel: That is because the priests must have the best of our 
harvest. The bread is torn from the mouths of our famished 
children! How are we to live from harvest to harvest? The 
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Seigneur—le hobereau, indeed!—since he has lost his feudal privi- 
leges, feels no sympathy forus. Heisastranger and we his debtors. 
“Vile peasants,” he calls us. The curé, le gentleman, is interested 
only in his tithe. Our neighbors, if they rise above this oppression, 
leave with their wealth for the cities. The villages are choked with 
beggars, the prisons with those who cannot pay the gabelle. Yet 
you wish to settle here ? 

Pierre: I wish to settle here, for I have always felt a passion 
for owning land. Oh, to be my own master! With Félice I could 
conquer the earth. 

Michel: Félice is a brave little woman. She has much of her 
father in her—her father the lawyer and my good friend. How 
well he could express the sentiment of our people—those things 
that I could only feel. 

Pierre: He left Félice with you when he died ? 

Michel: Yes, to care for. And now I give her to you. 

Pierre: To care for. 

Michel: But you must care for her well. (Pointing to the 
broken figure in the corner.) My wife is a symbol of this régime. 
She was once young and gay like Félice. But the long hours 
spent over the plow in the fields have taken away her youth and 
her freshness. Her face is wrinkled from worry, and she is shriveled 
and worn from work. She is not yet fifty, but she is old. See 
that Félice— 

Pierre: Félice shall always be young and lovely. With our 
own little hearth— 

Michel (sadly): So I said once. That was before this. (He 
points again to the old woman.) I was once young like you, Pierre, 
and I too had that passion for a little home of my own. I think 
it is deep and undying in the heart of the peasant, that passion. 

Pierre: Did you satisfy it ? 

Michel: You shall hear. I denied myself the bare necessities 
of life that I might buy this little piece of the earth. It began then. 
I had to pay the Seigneur the Jod and the vente, for this farm is 
within the limits of his manor. With the purchase I had to pay 
the Intendant the dime. Had my property been within the church 
domain, I should have had to fill their hands as well. 
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Pierre: But, after all, you had your little farm. 

Michel: So I thought. But that was not all. It was time to 
sow—and I sowed my very heart with that first corn. Before the 
seed had time to grow, the Seigneur’s pigeons rooted it up. 

Pierre: But why didn’t you prevent that ? 

Michel: I could do nothing. The Seigneur is privileged. To 
divert him—this country life is so wearisome—he must have 
pigeons. That these spoil my crop makes very little difference. 
But the injustice did not cease here. After much toil and much 
patience, my crop was succeeding. 

Pierre: And you were content. 

Michel: Content I was until the Intendant summoned me for 
the corvée. All other work, said he, must give way before this. 
All the best workmen were taken away from their labor to toil 
without profit on the king’s highways. Do we need roads? No! 
When have we time for travel? But the nobles, they need fine 
roads to drive upon. It is for them we give the corvée, and they— 
they are exempt! Those who can give the most are asked the 
least. 

Pierre: That is true. 

Michel (vehemently): And while we were out building their 
roads, these fine lords rode across our new crops. The open 
meadows were not good enough for them; short-cuts were more 
convenient. To ride down a hare, they ruined my corn. 

Pierre: But, if you had fences— 

Michel: In Provence we are allowed no fences. We must give 
the Seigneur his pleasure—if it takes our very lives. 

A la sueur de ton visage 

Tu gagneras ta pauvre vie 

Aprés long travail et usage 

Voicy la mort qui te convie! 
But we do not die soon. We strive and toil and sweat—so that 
we may swell the King’s purse. We must pay the milice—that 
the soldiers may live on us in time of war. We must pay the 
fiscal tax—that the Intendant may be paid for taking our money. 
When we buy, when we sell, we must pay. With frugality and 
endurance we save a little—the gabelle and the taille leave us with 
empty hands. 
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Pierre: And what do you get for this? 

Michel: Nothing save misery. Our children are not educated; 
they grow up as ignorant, as rude, as we ourselves. Our greatest 
pleasure is the Sunday sermon. But we are too miserable for 
religion. The priests—representatives of God—disturb our labor 
and eat our profits. The nobles harass us. They ruin half our 
crops with their hunting, and they tax us if we cross the river to 
their mills. 

Pierre: Their mills? 

Michel: We are forced to use the mills of those that ruin us. 
We cannot spend the little we have where we will. In our hearts 
we are defiant—but we can do nothing. 

Pierre (slowly): Your words awaken something within me. 
I have been asleep. But I do not know why you endure this. 
You plod along, patiently, without complaint, like the stupid 
donkey that works in our fields. But we are men—not asses! 
This thing must change. 

Michel (hopelessly): The leaders of men are in the large 
cities. The country does not breed men of courage. 

Pierre: But change must come. We cannot always be worn 
and weary—like that. (He points to the bent figure huddled in 
her seat.) 


(The voice of Félice is heard without, singing.) 


Come out in the sun and play, 
For the grass is wet with rain. 

April’s here—and April’s gay, 
Laughing April’s come again! 


(She enters skipping, with a wreath of small white flowers on 
her head.) 
Pierre (suddenly): Michel! This is the New Spirit! 
Félice (going to him): The New Spirit, my dear? 
Michel: You are both the New Spirit, my children—the glory 
of the coming France! 


[Curtain] 
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THOUGHT ASSIGNMENTS 


These two compositions are chosen from a number of almost equal 
merit written by Lilian Donaldson in the third-year class at Iola, 
Kansas. Miss Josephine Hoge, the teacher, has furnished this state- 
ment of the assignments: 

“While studying the essay as a type of literature my students were 
asked to write letters to real people, to those who cared not at all for 
Lamb, or who mayhap knew nothing of him. The writer was to choose 
such details from The Dissertation on Roast Pig, Dream Children, and Old 
China as she thought would give the reader a desire to read the essays. 
Not the least important part of the assignment was for the writer to 
have an introduction and conclusion such as would naturally be put in 
a letter to a real friend. 

“‘*Democracy in Kansas Poetry’ was the result of an assignment 
which asked that the book Sunflowers, a Book of Kansas Poems by 
Willard Wattles, be read with the idea of discovering one phase of life 
running through a number of the poems.” 


519 East STREET 

IoLA, KANSAS 

March 22, 1919 
DEAR FRANCIS: 

It has seemed almost impossible to write sooner, but I managed to send 
the box which you asked for a week ago. It should have reached you by this 
time. I must tell you before I forget it that grandmother thinks you should 
write to Harris soon. You will remember that I wrote you about his accident. 

We have been reading some essays by Charles Lamb at school recently. 
I can remember reading his Tales from Shakespeare when I was just a little girl. 
(Do you recall how we used to act them out?) I thought they were very 
interesting and when I had finished reading them I turned to the introduction 
in the hope of finding something about them. But it told about his essay 
Dissertation upon Roast Pig. I can remember how disgusted I was. If that 
essay ever came into my hands I wouldn’t waste my time reading it. But I 
have changed my mind. Now I consider Lamb one of the most charming of 
the essayists. You must lay aside your novels and football stories for a while 
and read some of his works. 
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In his essay Dream Children he is telling his children, Alice and John, about 
their Grandmother Field “and how in her youth she was esteemed the best 
dancer—here little Alice’s little right foot played an involuntary movement.” 
In telling his story he never loses sight of the children at his knee. His 
description of the gardens surrounding his old home makes you feel almost as 
if you yourself were lying in the fresh grass, looking up at the orange trees 
or basking in the sun near the first or, perhaps, watching the fish darting to 
and fro at the bottom of the pond. When he tells of the death of brave, 
handsome Uncle John, the children weep and beg him to tell them of their 
pretty young mother for whom they wear mourning. As he begins to speak 
they fade away and he hears them whisper faintly, ““We are nothing; less 
than nothing and dreams” and he awakes to find himself sitting by the fire. 
In this essay it is his tenderness that appeals to me and makes the essay, rather 
I should say Lamb himself, for we feel him near, so charming. 

From Dream Children I turned to his Dissertation upon Roast Pig, an 
entirely different sort of essay. His topics are varied enough to suit even you. 
Here it is his light, graceful humor which delights me. He starts out by telling 
how the art of roasting young pig was discovered first in ancient China. I 
mustn’t tell that part of the essay to you. You can appreciate it only by 
reading it yourself. I delight to believe that the art was really discovered by 
the method which Lamb describes. 

He goes on to describe to the reader his own feelings for that dish, and it 
makes you almost wish that you were to have a pork roast for dinner. He says 
of roast pig about to be carved: ‘‘See him in the dish, his second cradle, how 
meek he lieth!—wouldst thou have had this innocent grow up to the grossness 
and indocility which too often accompanies maturer swinehood? Ten to one 
he would have proved a glutton, a sloven, an obstinate disagreeable animal— 
wallowing in all manner of filthy conversation. From these sins he is happily 
snatched away.” 

He mentions that our ancestors believed that it improved the flavor of the 
pig to whip it to death and recalls a debate among some students on the 
subject, ‘‘Whether, supposing that the flavor of a pig who obtained his death 
by whipping superadded a pleasure upon the palate of a man more intense than 
any possible suffering we can conceive in the animal, is the man justified in 
using this method of putting the animal to death ?”’ 

From such humorous fancifulness as this, one turns to his essay Old China. 
I think the variety of his topics, his wealth of ideas, is one of his chief charms. 
Now if in taking my advice to read some of Lamb’s volumes you should come 
upon Old China don’t pass it by with a masculine shrug for although his opening 
sentence is, “I have an almost feminine partiality for old china,” it is not for 
long that he dwells upon teacups. It is in this essay that we get close to 
Charles Lamb himself, and he gets close to us. Here you find a young man 
and his cousin sitting in the gallery at the theater and losing their shame of 
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their seat in their interest in the play. Now they are rich and too proud to sit 
anywhere but in the pit. Were you never in their place? The essay is full 
of little human traits and of the pleasures of being “‘just above poverty.” 

Speaking of plays reminds me of the last picture show I saw. Mary 
Pickford played in The Pride of the Clan. In one place she saved a little kitten 
from being drowned and in another place she put her hat over a donkey’s ear 
and using a monocle mocked a certain titled personage. Marjorie laughed so 
hard that people would surely have stared if they hadn’t been busy laughing 
themselves. 

I’m upstairs at my little old desk. The clock on top says five minutes 
after nine, and I must stop or I will not have any time in which to prepare 
to-morrow’s French lesson. This letter is long enough anyway. The one 
pleasing thing about this flimsy paper is that I can write an exceedingly long 
letter and not have to pay three cents extra to send it to its destination. 
Please make your next letter as long as mine. 

Your cousin, 
LILIAN DONALDSON 
Mr. FRANCIS Bostwick, 
4129 NORTH FORTY-SECOND STREET, 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DEMOCRACY IN KANSAS POETRY 


In reading for the first time Sunflowers, a Book of Kansas Poems, selected 
by Willard Wattles, the qualities of the poems which most impressed me were 
the love of the vast wind-swept prairies, the strength and cleanliness of man- 
hood, and the hope in what the future will bring. The keynote of the book 
is Miss Esther M. Clark’s Call of Kansas, which closes with the lines: 


“‘O higher, clearer and stronger yet, 
than the boom of the savage sea, 
The voice of the prairie calling, calling me.”’ 


As I read the many poems on corn and the lines to the sunflower, “tawny 
and gold and brown,” the fact that love of the Kansas soil was one of the big 
elements in Kansas poetry became more and more clear to me. Each poet 
seems to glory in the vast, free plains of “‘the land that God forgot” and 
which is now so full of smiling plenty. Willard Wattles in his poem, Kansas, 
longs for the “wind-swept Kansas prairie and golden seas of grain.’”’ The 
poets of Kansas truly love her plains. 

But such a country must have a wonderful manhood strong and clean to 
conquer her wild unbroken prairies. Therefore I was not surprised to find 
that several of the poems are tributes to the wonderful courage and endurance 
of the early pioneers who were indeed forefathers of whom we may well be 
proud. 
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“We are young, but through our pulses 
leaps a flood from heroes’ veins, 
Men who struck in flaming anger at 
the Southland’s slaving chains.” 


Such poems as Stay West, Young Man, My People, and The Prairie Sleeper 
show that Kansas still has men and women who can toil patiently, endure 
hardships bravely, and still know the joy of living. 


“‘Where’er I turn I touch a friendly hand, 
Frank eyes, and strong, clean faces are 
inclined me 
And I behold their smile and understand.” 


A poem entitled Folks interested me greatly. What one man is can often 
be told by what he thinks of other men. This poem shows the poet’s trust in 
ordinary folk. The people of the spacious plains believe implicitly in their 
fellow-men. Yet they are not blind to the danger ever lurking near, for the 
poet turns from the East toward the West and cries: 


“Out of America’s sorrow, out of 
America’s shame, 
Shape us, O God, the manhood that 
leaps like a living flame!”’ 


Many of these Sunflowers speak of the youth of Kansas, of the fact that 
it is still ‘morning in Kansas.”’ Perhaps Harry Kemp’s poem Kansas best 
expresses this feeling: 


“Let other countries glory in their past, 
But Kansas glories in her days to be, 
In her horizons limitless and vast, 
Her plains that storm the senses like the sea; 
She has no ruins gray that men revere— 
Her Time is Now, her Heritage is Here.” 


“And what,” you ask, “does all this have to do with democracy?” It 
has everything to do with it. This love of the vast prairies, this strength and 
cleanliness of manhood, this forward-looking progressiveness are the very 
things of which democracy is made and by which it is upheld. No land, no 
people such as that of Kansas, could be downtrodden and oppressed. They 
must ever advance: 


“For out on the Kansas prairies, in purity of sun, 
There are the great thoughts builded, 
visions of empires begun.” 


LILIAN DONALDSON 
English VI 


























THE ROUND TABLE 


IMPRESSIONISTIC VERSE 


Away off yonder a gray-green glimmers, 
Huddled in lumps of violet gloom. 
Somewhere a silvery shiver shimmers; 
There’s a big black bowl in an empty room, 
Filled with something fearfully terse, 
Very unlike impressionist verse. 


Off on’the right is a wind-swept hammer, 
And the vivid tilt of a moth-eaten flute. 
At the crimson spill of the cobwebby clamor 
All the dew of the darkness is mute. 
I'll pay the rent with the rent in my purse, 
For this is impressionistic verse. 


Splotchy veins of a slithery sabre 
Reaching forth like smoke in a sheet; 
Rich, red agony; all this labor 
Gathering garnets with undular feet; 
While sorrowful onion-strings inwardly curse 
To hear this post-futuristical verse. 


Ah, we rise! with the rich, ripe, mellow 
Echoing slish of a blue balloon; 
Trailing ever the weathersome bellow 
Into the ink of a pitch-black moon. 
To drown in the ink were surely no worse 
Than to hear this simpleton’s futurist verse. 
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EDITORIAL 


A teacher of mathematics remarked recently that he now has a 
method by which he can teach in seven days matter which it 
requires nineteen days to teach by the older method. 


Certainty 
versus Moreover, standardized tests show that the seven-day 
Fumbling learning is 25 per cent more effective than the other. 


The secret is merely a changed order of presentation—to which he 
was led by his study of educational psychology! Experience 
indicates that similar gains in efficiency in the teaching of English 
may be made by the application of the known laws of learning. 
Many a teacher facing the necessity of teaching a piece of literature 
which in his own student days he did not really like has cheerfully 
decided to do his best by the students and the author. He has 
determined the theme—call it basic idea, or what you will—of 
the selection and then planned carefully the introduction, the 
actual reading (to or by his students), and the succeeding dis- 
cussion, all to help the students see what the author saw as the 
author saw it. At the end of the study he has been surprised 
to find that he himself almost or quite liked the selection. All this 
the student of educational psychology could have predicted before- 
hand, for that teacher was studying under mental conditions favor- 
able to learning and to appreciation. Such profitable methods as 
he stumbled upon, but probably neither reproduced nor adapted 
to his students, may be devised with considerable certainty by the 
English teacher who has even a fair knowledge of how the mind 
actually works. One may depend to some extent upon devices 
reported as successful by others, but even in this there is waste 
unless he has a reliable means of determining what are the essential 
and what the irrelevant features of each device. 

But two objections can be made to the proposal that English 
teachers should be somewhat trained in practical psychology: 
(1) English isn’t mathematics, many insist; English is a matter 
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of art, of feeling, of inspiration, they say. Very true; but art, 
feeling, inspiration are mental activities and subject to the laws of 
mind. The psychology of appreciation is one of the most fruitful 
fields of study. (2) English is so complex a subject that the 
teacher’s whole time is required for the mastery of material. 
Indeed, his whole time is insufficient for this mastery. It follows 
that he has no time for educational theory. Rather it would follow 
if mastery of all the fields of literature and of all the fine points in 
literary interpretation or in composition were the chief purpose of 
the teacher’s existence. Since his real excuse for occupying the 
instructor’s chair is to hand on to his students the fundamental 
things he knows and to set them safely upon the way to the dis- 
covery of more for themselves, he must take time for any study 
which will make that transmission of skill and appreciation fairly 
certain. 

Nor need he neglect that personal devotion to art and culture 
which has been his chief pride. Four or five wisely chosen courses 
will make him fundamentally intelligent concerning the learning 
processes, and an occasional hour devoted to private study will 
keep the matter fresh and growing in his mind. One of the most 
satisfactory results of such study is that the methods it induces 
call for wider and more thorough scholarship than do most of those 
they displace. Thus the English teacher, through being for a time 
a student of education, finally becomes yet more the student of 
literature and of the art of expression. 

Today the teacher of English is burdened as never before. 
In the post-war world his task is larger than in the old days, and 
he sees it more completely. At the same time there is thundering 
in his ears the increasing demand for efficiency in the performance 
of all tasks. In such a situation he cannot afford to neglect the 
aid to economy of time and effort and to certainty of results which 
is offered by a reasonable acquaintance with modern educational 


psychology. 



































NEWS AND NOTES 


THE SPEECH CAMPAIGN 


The national observance of speech week, in November, was a great 
success. Although actual reports of celebration have scarcely begun 
to come in, the popularity of the movement has been made clear by the 
sale of the Guide to Speech Week and the correspondence involved in it. 
For weeks the National Council office was swamped with orders for the 
Guide, orders for from one to three hundred copies. Several reprintings 
were ordered until finally 4,600 copies were sold. This certainly indi- 
cates far more than 4,600 celebrations, by schools and women’s clubs 
chiefly. Three hundred copies were used by the Wisconsin Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, and more than two hundred in Detroit, the home of 
the secretary of the Speech Committee and several other leaders in 
National Council work. Sixty copies went to Alaska. 

And the enthusiasm has not subsided yet. Many places are forming 
better-speech clubs and planning to make the campaign permanent. 
Other places which could not hold their celebration at the appointed 
time, or which were late in appreciating the possibilities of the plan, are 
announcing celebrations later. Just as this goes to press Governor 
Allen and Public Service Commissioner Mason, of. Kansas, are consider- 
ing the desirability of proclaiming an official speech week for that state. 
Perhaps this points the way to an even more effective drive next year. 


THE PERIODICALS 

THE GREAT TRADITION 
In the study of the great English writers Professor Edwin Greenlaw, 
of the University of North Carolina, finds an opportunity for developing 
the fundamental ideas included in our conception of democracy. These 
he conceives to be three. The first is that of liberty as the birthright 
of the individual—freedom of conscience, freedom of opportunity, and 
freedom of participation in social control. The second principle is that 
liberty must be held in check by law. This is not mere repression, but 
self-imposed discipline, voluntary combination of citizens to form a free 
government. This means tempering together the opposite elements of 
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liberty and restraint. The third idea is that of experiment. America 
is another name for progress. ‘‘ New occasions teach new duties.” All 
of these ideas Mr. Greenlaw finds epitomized in Walt Whitman, whose 
centenary we commemorate this year. To him democracy did not mean 
only the leveling of all to the same plane, but also individuality, per- 
sonalism. He recognized two laws or sovereignties—the sovereignty of 
the individual and the law by which the individual is to merge himself in 
the whole. Thus it appears that teachers of literature have to deal with 
no insignificant matter. Through English literature they are to unlock 
the ears of those who must in their turn rebuild a world. 

Professor Greenlaw’s address, which was delivered before the Cali- 
fornia Association of High School Teachers in Berkeley, is printed in 
School and Society of Saturday, October 25. 


THE “DRAMA” AS A MONTHLY REVIEW 


The Drama, which has become familiar as a quarterly, now appears 
as a monthly magazine in a new format and with a distinctly new type 
of contents. In the form of a monthly it will serve more particularly 
the purpose of a newspaper, including notes with regard to current plays, 
the activities of the Drama League, and similar items. There appears, 
however, in the October number, the first of the new series, a play called 
The Three Kisses, by Margaretta Scott. A new feature is that of illus- 
trations, in this case of a Tudor Twelfth Night, being pictures of stage 
scenes of the comedy as presented at the First Studio of the Moscow 
Art Theatre, by Olive M. Sayler. Mr. John Merrill writes of the 
“Drama and the School,’”’ touching upon such problems as the kind of 
study most valuable, the preparation of a play for presentation, and the 
charging of admission fees. In November he will conclude his article 
by citing concrete examples of successful staging. Additional points for 
educational departments are contributed by Clarence Stratton, chair- 
man of the Educational Department of the Drama League of America. 
Percival Chubb, chairman of the Drama League, contributes his address 
on “The Drama after the War.’”’ On the whole the new periodical is 
most attractive and will doubtless reach a much wider audience than 
its predecessor. 














BOOK NOTICES 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. } 


Books and Things. By Puitr Litrert. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Howe, 1919. Pp. 283. $1.75. 

Thirty contributions to the New Republic, mainly essays, reprinted. One of the 
first volumes put out by a new house. 

Letters to Teachers. By Hartitry B. ALEXANDER. Chicago: Open Court 
Publishing Co., 1919. Pp. 253. 

Well-written and highly stimulating chapters on aspects of modern education. 

A Subject-Index to the Poems of Edmund Spenser. Compiled by CHARLES 
HUNTINGTON WHITMAN. New Haven: Yale University Press, rgro9. 
Pp. 261. $3.50. 

Educational Psychology. By Danret Starcu. New York: Macmillan, 1910. 
Pp. 473. 

Summarizes most of the facts so far scientifically determined which have a 
practical bearing on education. 

The Gary Public Schools: Measurement of Classroom Products. By STUART A. 
Courtis. New York: General Education Board, 1919. Paper $0.30. 
The best account so far made of an attempt to survey the work of a system of 

schools by means of standard tests. 

Democracy in Education. By JoserpH Kinmont Hart. New York: The 
Century Co., 1919. Pp. 418. 

An interpretation of history to show the progress of democracy, its present prob- 
lems, and its possible future. 

Education in Ancient Israel to 70 A.D. By FLETCHER HARPER SwIrt. 
Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co., 1919. Pp. 134. 

An attempt to present a fairly adequate account of education among the people 
from whom we got our Bible. 

How to Teach Religion—Principles and Methods. By GEorcGE HERBERT BETTS. 
New York: The Abingdon Press, 1919. Pp. 223. $1.00. 

The first book on religious education by a person thoroughly trained in the 
general principles of education. 

Danger Signals for Teachers. By Dr. A. E. Winsuip. Chicago: Forbes & 
Co., 1919. Pp. 204. $1.25. 

Short chapters, made up of short paragraphs containing short sentences from the 
author’s popular lectures to teachers. 
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The Twentieth Century Theatre. By Wrtit1AM Lyon PHELPs. New York: 

Macmillan, 1919. Pp. 147. 

An attempt to show how the theater may become an integral part of our nationa] 
life. 

General Methods of Teaching in Elementary Schools. By S.C. PARKER. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co., 1919. Pp. 332. $1.60. 

A very elementary treatment of aims and methods for teachers of grades below 
the seventh. The point of view is on the whole modern, and numerous illustrations 
serve to provide data for thinking, though the author carefully explains everything. 
Lest We Forget: World War Stories. By Joun G. THompson and Inez Bic- 

woop. Boston: Silver, Burdett, 1918. Pp. 348. 

A book intended to cultivate in children abhorrence for the evils of the Great War. 
Engineering Education. Essays for English. Selected and edited by Ray 

PALMER BAKER. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1919. Pp. 185. 
High School English—Book II. A. R. BRUBACHER and Dorortny E. SNYDER. 

New York: Charles E. Merrill Co., 1919. Pp. 373. 

Revised edition. 

Everyday English Writing. By WrtittAmM Leavitt Stopparp. New York: 

Macmillan, 1919. Pp. 130. $0.88. 

Speech Training for Children. By MARGARET GRAY BLANTON and SMILEY 

BLANTON. New York: Century Co., 1919. Pp. 261. 

An untechnical treatise on the hygiene of speech by writers of authority. 

A History of English Literature. By ROBERT HUNTINGTON FLETCHER. 

Boston: Richard G. Badger, 1919. Pp. 493. $1.50. 

The Health of the Teacher. By Dr. Wrtttam EsTABRooK CHANCELLOR. 

Chicago: Forbes & Co., 1919. Pp. 307. $1.25. 

Diagnosis and rationale of control. 

Debaters’ Manual. Compiled by Eprrn M. PHexps. Third and revised edi- 
tion. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1919. Pp. 191. $1.25. 

How to debate and how to organize and conduct debating societies. 

English for Business. By EDWARD HARLAN WEBSTER. New York: Newson 

& Co., 1916. 

A high-school text. 

English for Business—Teachers’ Manual. By Epwarp HARLAN WEBSTER. 

New York: Newson & Co., 1919. Pp. 88. 

The Essentials of Spelling. By Henry C. PEARSON and HENRY SUZZALLO. 

New York: American Book Co., 1919. Pp. 196. 

Three thousand words by grades, with sentences for dictation. 

Composition and Grammar. By C. Hopce Matues. Chattanooga, Tenn.: 

National Book Co., 1919. Pp. 248. 

Practical English Grammar. By D. S. Burieson. Chattanooga, Tenn.: 
National Book Co., 1919. Pp. 310. 
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The Study of English. By Douctas Gorpon CrAwrorp. New York: 
Macmillan, 1919. Pp. 338. 

A one-year course for ninth grade. Free use is made of selections from literature 
and of pictures. 

Study Outline Series—The New Poetry. Prepared by Mary Prescorr 
PaRSONS. Pp. 76. $0.35. Contemporary Drama. Prepared by ARTHUR 
Beatty. Pp.11. $0.25. Contemporary American Literature. Prepared 
by ANNA LoRRAINE GUTHRIE. Pp. 79. $0.35. Contemporary English 
Literature. Prepared by ARTHUR Beatty. Pp. 21. $0.25. Early 
American Literature. Prepared by ANNA LORRAINE GUTHRIE. Pp. 50. 
$0.35. Questions of the Hour: Social, Economic, Industrial. Prepared 
by Justina Leavitt Wiison. Pp. 30. $0.25. Studies in Modern 
Plays. Prepared by H. A. Davmpson. Pp. 44. $0.35. New York 
City: H. W. Wilson Co. 

The study outlines by the publishers of the Readers’ Guide are distinctly above 
those ordinarily issued and will be found genuinely helpful to clubs. The readings 
have been in general well selected, the data given are reliable, and space is not wasted 
upon inane topics and questions. Teachers at a distance from large libraries would 
find the outlines useful as a basis for ordering new books. 

Handbook of American Private Schools. Boston: Porter E. Sargent, 1919. 
Pp. 761. 

Readings from English and American Literature. By WALTER TAYLOR FIELD. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1919. Pp. 612. $1.00. 

Brief excerpts from standard authors arranged in chronological order, with 
brief biographies and numerous questions intended as aids to study. 

In the Green Fields. By Zoe Meyer. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., roro. 
Pp. 143. $0.60. 

A nature reader for the third school year. 

Little American History Plays for Little Americans. By ELEANORE HUBBARD. 
Chicago: Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co., 1919. Pp. 182. 

An Introduction to Economics. By Granam A. Latnc. New York: Gregg 
Publishing Co., 1919. Pp. 454. 

Everyday Greek. By Horace Appison HorrMaAn. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1919. Pp. 187. $1.35. 

The Teaching of Literature. By Utysses AxTELL. Syracuse, N.Y.: C. W. 
Bardeen, 1919. Pp. 108. $0.50. 

A brief outline of procedure as formulated by a normal-schoo! teacher. 
Eighth-Grade Poems. By Utysses F. AxTeLt. Syracuse, N.Y.: C. W. 


Bardeen, 1919. Pp. 281. 75. 
To accompany the author’s The Teaching of Literature. 
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